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HE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those who ehoose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should Te- 
turn us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y¥.” 
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Che Oneidty Association 
’ BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


ursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties ; Grape 
i oy Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

, H. Tuacker, Superintendent. 


ic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 

ge por en Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
ic and other patterns. 

oe 0. Exuis, .Master-workman. 
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Descriptions, 
Steel-Traps of the most approved tions 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
» Community. > 
viene ed Newnouse, Superintendent. 
: Merchants and Traders supplied 


gt iy age n manufacture, 


with the various kinds of America 


holesale prices. 
“ ¥ W. eine, O. H. Mixxer, C. Oxvs, Agents. 
sags 3 nent of our own 
raveling-Bags: ai Assortment 0 
Tilcnnfestere, from carefully selected stock. 


Merchants supplied. 
Mrs sf Gaeuse } Superintendents. 
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RPP PALI 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


a —T. A. G. Srans, Superintendent. 
Milling | Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, D, 3, Hatte Miller. 
d ob=Printing 3 most kinds ‘of Printing carefully 
executed at the CrrcuLaR aw’? PONE) 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
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Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATI ON. B 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. 


Putney Commune, 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, PUTNEY, VT. 


Wallinsford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 
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The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N.Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Onerpa ASSOCIATION. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


gay>Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

8G" Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





—-There is a great scarcity of wheat, corn, po- 
tatoes and provender of all kinds throughout the 
West; and cattle are dying in great numbers.— 
The prospects for the coming year, however, are 
said to be good. 


THE CIRCULAR. 
William Penn. 
* The reader of Macauley’s History of England 
finds reason to question somewhat the current es- 
timation in which Penn has been held. The name 
and character of this eminent Quaker has come 
down tous surrounded with a halo of respect 
and admiration. He has been considered the 
embodiment of justice, charity, and heavenly- 
mindedness, This feeling respecting him is per- 
haps specially popular in this country, where he 
seems by his dealings with\the Indians and his 
foundation of the state of Pennsylvania to have 
in some degree merited it. But the researches of 
the historian into the public Records, and the testi- 
mony of writers of the time in which Penn lived; 
have brought to light facts which go to establish 
a somewhat different character from the one usually 
givenhim. From Macavley we learn} that he was 
an intimate friend and closet-counsellor of James 
II, at the time he was carrying on the most cruel 
persecutions of the Scotch Covenanters. He was 
a successful courtier at the time the notorious 
Judge Jeffries was hoiding his Bloody Assize, and 
James’ tool in attempting to gain over the Puri- 
tans to his illegal schemes for establishing Popery 
in England. Later we find Penn again employed 
by the king to frighten or flatter the Episcopal 
authorities of Oxford into submission to the 
saine scheme. It would appear from Macauley 
that Penn employed his influence with the 
king to procure liberty of conscience for his Qua- 
ker brethren, in common with the Catholics—but 
there is no evidence that his charity embraced 
any of the other oppressed Dissenters. 
Macauley assigns as the reasons for James’ 
special favor towards the Quakers the follow- 
ing circumstances: James was a bigoted Cath- 


olicism the dominant religion of England. But 
the great mass of the nation—the established 
Church—was strongly opposed to Catholicism, oc- 
cupying the middle ground between’ that system 
and the numerous sects of Protestant Dissenters: 
James, a Catholic, and therefore restricted and 
unpopular as a religionist, could make common 
cause with the most unpopular sect among the 
Dissenters, and that was the Quakers. Besides, 
the Quakers, not then being in existence, had 
taken no part in the quarrel which the great 
body of the Puritans had had with his father, 
Charles I. Their peace principles too, which for- 
bade them to make active resistance to tyranny, 
or meddle with affairs of State, were calculated 
to mako them contrast favorably in James’ mind 
with the other Dissenters who considered resis- 
tance to tyranny a Christian duty; who had in 
Germany, France, and’ Holland, made war on 
legicimate princes, and had during four genera- 
tions borne peculiar enmity to the family of 
James. It happened, moreover, that great relief 
could be given to the Roman Catholics and the 
Quakers, by the repeal of certain acts of intoler- 
ance, while the other dissenting sects, wou!d re- 
main under legal restrictions as before. In con- 
nection with this subject, Macauley introduces 
the following sketch of William Penn, which will 
be received of course on his responsibility, and 
such credit be given to itas the candid mind 
may deem truthful. Making all allowance for 
prejudice and unfairness on the part of the histo- 
rian, however, it is evident that the courtier and 
intimate friend of a tyrant like James should not 
be canonized as a saint : 

The Quakers had a powerful and zealous ad- 
vocate at court. Though, as a class, they mixed 
little with the world, and shunned politics as a 
pursuit dangerous to their spiritual interests, one 
of them, widely distinguished from the rest by 
station and fortune, lived in the highest circles, 
and had constant access to the royalear. This 
was the celebrated William Penn. His father 
had held great naval commands, had been a com- 
missioner of the Admirality, had sat in Parlia- 
ment, had received the honor of knighthood, and 
had been encouraged to e t a peerage. The 
son had been liberally educated, and had been 
designed for the profession of arms, but had, 
while still young, injured his prospects and dis- 
gusted his friends by joining what was then gen- 
erally considered as a gang of crazy heritics. He 
had been sent sometimes to the Tower, and some- 
times to Newgate. He had been tried at the Old 


holic, and had set his heart on making Cath-, 





his family, and had succeeded in obtaining such 
powerful protection, that, while all the jails of 
England were filled with his brethren, he was 
permitted during many years, to profess his opin- 
tons without molestation. Toward the close of 
the late reign he had obtained, in satisfaction vf an 
old debt Que to him from the crown, the grant of 
an immense region in North America. In this 
tract, then peopled only by Indian hunters, he 
invited his persecuted friends to settle. His col- 
ony was'still in its infancy when James mounted 
the throne. 

tween James and Penn there had jong been 
a familiar acquaintance. The Quaker now became 
a courtier, and almost a favorite. He was every 
day summoned frem the gallery into the closet, 
and sometimes had long audiences while peers 
were kept waiting in the ante-chambers. It was 
noised abroad that he had more real power to 
help and_ hurt than many nobles who filled high 
offices. He was soon surrounded by flatterers 
and supphants. His house at Kensington was 
sometimes thronged, at his hour of rising, by more 
than two hundred suitors. He paid dear, how- 
ever, for this seeming prosperity. Even his own 
sect looked coldly on him, and requited his ser- 
vices with obloquy. He was loudly accused of 
being a papist, nay, a Jesuit. Some affirmed that 
he had been educated at St. Omer’s, and others 
that he had been ordained at Rome. These cal- 
umnies, indeed, could find credit only with the 
undiscerning multitude; but with these calumnies 
were mingled accusations much better founded. 

To speak the whole truth concerning Penn is a 
task which requires some courage, for he is 
rather a mythical than a historical person.— 
Rival nations and hostile sects have agreed in 
canonizing him. England is proud of his name. 
A great commonwealth beyond the Atlantic re- 
gards him with a reverence similar to that which 
the Athenians felt for Theseus, and the Romans 
for Quirinus. The respectable society of which 
he was amember honors him as an apostle. By 
pious men of other persuasions he is generally 
regarded as a bright pattern of Christian virtue. 
Meanwhile, admirers of a very different sort 
have sounded his praises. The French philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century pardoned what 
they regarded as his superstitious fancies in con- 
‘wAvation of 3.3 contempt for priests, and of his 
cosmopolitan benevolence, impartially extended to 
all races and to all creeds. His name has thus 
become, throughout all civilized countries, a syn- 
onym for probity and philanthropy. 


Nor is this high reputation altogether unmerit- 
ed. Penn was without doubt a man of eminent 
virtues. He had a strong cense of religious duty 
and a fervent desire to promote the happiness of 
mankind. On one or two points of high import- 
ance he had notions more correct than were, in his 
day, common even among men of enlarged minds ; 
and, as the proprietor and legislator of a province 
‘which, being almost uninhabited when it came 
into his possession, afforded a clear field for moral 
experiments, he had the rare good fortune of earry- 
ing-his theories into practice without any com- 
promise, and yet without any shock to existing 
institutions. He will always be mentioned with 
honor asa founder of acolony, who did not in 
kis dealings with a savage people abuse the 
strength derived from civilization, and as a law- 
giver who in an age of persecution made religious 
liberty the corner-stone of a polity. But his wri- 
tings and his life furnish abundant proofs that he 
was not a man of strong sense. ‘He had no skill 
in reading the characters of others. His confi- 
dence in persons less virtuous than himself led 
him into great errors and misfortunes. His en- 
thusiasm for one great principle sometimes im- 
pelled him to violate other great principles which 
he ought to have held sacred. Nor was his integ- 
rity altogether proof against the temptations to 
which it was exposed in that splendid and polite, 
but deeply corrupted society with which he now 
mingled. The whole court was in a ferment with 
intrigues of gallantry and intrigues of ambition. 
The traffic in honors, places, and pardons was in- 
cessant. It was natural that a man who was daily 
seen at the palace and who was known to have 
free access to majesty, should be frequently impor- 
tuned to use his influence for purposes which a 
ricid morality must condemn. The integrity of 
Penn had stood firm against obloquy and perse- 
cution; but now attacked by royal smiles, by 
female blandishments, by the insinuating eloquene 
and delicate flattery of yeteran diplomatists and 
courtiers, his resolution began to give way. ‘Ti- 
tles and phrases against which he had often borne 
his testimony dropped occasionally from his lips 
and his pen. It would be well if he had been 
guilty of nothing worse than such compliances 
with the fashions of the world. Unhappily, it 
carnot be concealed that he bore a chief part in 
some transactions condemned, not merely by the 
rigid code of the society to which he belonzed, 
but by the general sense of all honestmen. [For 
etample, during Jeffries’ Bloody Assize the maids 
of honor to the Queen got the royal permission 
to wring money from the parents of some poor 
young gitls who had innocently become implica- 
ted in Monmouth’s Rebellion. Penn accepted a 
commission to exat the ransom. Yet it should 





Bailey for preaching in defiance of the law. 





After a time, however. he had been reconciled to 


seem that a little of the pertinacious scrupulosity 
which he had often shown about taking off his 


hat would not have been altogether out of place 
on this oceasion. He probably silenced the remon- 
strances of his conscience by repeating to himself 
that none of the money would go intu his own 
pocket; that if he refused to be the agent of the 
ladies, they would find agents less humane; that 
by complying he should increase his influence at 
the court, and that his influence at the court had 
already enabled him, and might still enable him. 
to render great services to his oppressed brethren. | 
He afterwards solemnly protested that his hands 
were pure from illicit gain. and that hé had never 
received any gratuity from those whom he had 
obliged, though he might easily, while his infk- 
ence lasted, have made a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. ‘To this assertion full credit is 
due. But bribes may be offered to vanity as well 
as to cupidity; and it is impossible to deny that 
Penn was cajoled into bearing a part in some un- 
justifiable transactions of which others enjoyed 
the profits. 


The first use he made of his credit was high! 
commendable. He strongly represented the a | 
ferings of the Quakers to the king, who saw with 
pleasure that it was possible to grant indulgence 
to these quict-sectaries and to the Roman Catho- 
lics without showing similar favor to other classes 
which were then under persecution. A list was 
framed of persons against whom proceedings had 
been instituted for not taking the oaths, or for not 
going to church, and of whose loyalty certificates 
had been produced to the government. ‘These per- 
sons were discharged, and orders were given that 
no similar proceeding should be instituted till the 
royal pleasure should be further signified. In 
this way about fifteen hundred Quakers, and a 
still greater number of Roman Catholics regained 
their liberty. 


In the course of James’ struggle to enthrone 
Catholicism in England, he determined on pub- 
lishing on his own responsibility, and contrary to 
the Constitution, a Declaration of Indulgence— 
the effect of which would be to annul all penal 
laws against non-conformists to the national 
church. It permitted Catholics and all Dissen- 
ters to perform their worship publicly, and ab- 
rogated all acts requiring 2 religous test as a 
qualification for office. The majority of the na- 
tion regarded this declaration of the king with 
alarm, as contrary to the constitution, and really 
oniy intended to fill the great offices of state with 
Catholics, and reduce the nation to subjection to 
Popery. The great mass of the Dissenters were 
of the same mind; and their best men, such as 
Baxter, Howe, and Bunyan, resolutely refused to 
be bribed into acceptance of the king’s treacher- 
ous liberty. But Penn on this occasion, according 
to Macauley, was associated with some of the most 
servile tools of the king in trying to gain over 
the Puritan party: and partly through his influ- 
ence,{addresses of thanks to the king were pro- 
cured from several bodies of dissenters. 





Eastern Customs ard Pecullaritics. 

Shereef Laish Suleiman Murad, a native 
of Palestine, delivered a lecture last Thurs- 
day evening (Apr. 26) at Oneida Depot, on 
‘ Turkey and the East’,—of which we will give 
the following running sketch from our notes. 
The lecturer wore a large turban, and was 
otherwise richly dressed in the Turkish fashion. 
His outer garment, which answered the purpose 
of a cloak, was woven of Camel’s hair. His 
peculiar costume and foreign accent added to 
the interest of the lecture. 

He commenced by giving some account of 
the Turkish language, which he described as 
being very simple and regular in its construe- 
tion: Originally, as is the case with the Eng- 
lish language, it contained only a few hundred 
words ; and the present language has been for- 
med by additions to these native roots from 
other*tongues, as the Arabic and Persian.— 
The Turkish language has five different alpha- 
bets, each containing 33 letters, and cach letter 
has three different significations, according to 
its position in the written words; and of the 
thirty-three letters twenty-nine are always con- 
sonants, and one only has always a vowel sound. 
Still he insisted thatthe language is very sim- 
ple and easily learned. It has no irregular 
verbs. In regard to style of composition, 
there is a difference between the Oriental and 
the western practice. In this country a person 
in speaking of ary ‘subject is not allowed to re- 





peat the same word in close connection, but 
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must get a new word every time he wishes to 
express the same thing: but in the East, on 
the contrary, it is customary to repeat the same 
word many times in the same connection, and 
this repetition is considered to add to the beau- 
ties of style rather than otherwise, as every 
repetition gives am additional force to the word. 

Schools, he said, are very numerous in all the 
cities and villages of the East, so that every 
child may attend school, excepting gins, who 
are compelled by custom to learn at home. 
The tuition-fee at all schools and colleges is 
very low ; many institutions of the kind are sup- 
ported by government. The branches taught 
mostly relate to language,—such sciences as 
mathematics and chemistry receiving but little 
attention. 

Next he gave a description of a Coptic mar- 
riage. The Copts are supposed to be the de- 
scendents of the ancient Egyptians, who are 
now scattered throughout the East. They are 
not Mahommedans, but are a nominal species of 
Christians, having embraced Christianity in its 
most corrupted form. The marriage ceremonies 


of these people are very peculiar. No people 
place so much importance on the form of mar- 


riage as the Copts. It requires eight days to 
celebrate the marriage ceremonies, and the last 
night is spent entire by the priest in offering 
prayer. 

He drew quite a brilliant pieture of Mahomet 
and his works. When he commenced his 
prophetical career the Arabs had 360 idols, 
but he destroyed idolatry among them, and 
substituted instead the fear of God. He lived 
62- years, and 22 of these as a professed 
prophet. His book, the Koran, is now read 
entirely through every day in the Mahommedan 
Mosques. It is divided into thirty parts, 
which are read by as many readers. Even the 
number of words and letters of the Koran 
have been counted. The article of faith es- 
tablished by Mahomet is one, viz., There is 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.— 
No other condition is required by the Mahom- 
medan faith—quite a contrast, the speaker 
thought, with the thirty-nine articles of the 
Episcopal church. 

The lecturer gave a voluptuous picture of 
the Moslem paradise. It embraces several dif- 
ferent places or heavens, and the true believers 
will pass from one to another. In the first 
heaven there will be all manner of sensual de- 
lights ; the appetites will all be fully satisfied. 
There will be three hundred different kinds of 
food. Wine will freely circulate, but will not 
intoxicate as in this world. Every true be- 
liever will have a numerous retinue of howris 
(seventy-two) to attend on him, besides as 
many of his former wives as he may desire. 
The women, like the men, will be just 60 feet 
high—the supposed hight of the first man Ad- 
am—and will always remain just 30 years old, 
and ever continue in a state of perfect health. 
There is one tree in this first heaven that bears 
all kinds of fruits, and is so accommodating that 
when a true believer approaches, it bends its 

_ branches so as to Jet him pluck what fruit he 
chooses. 

According to the Koran, there exists a 
heaven and hell, which are separated by a 
great wall. The true believers go to heaven 
and the wicked are sent to hell, and those who 
have done neither good nor evil are placed on 
the intermediate wall to defend it; and old 
bachelors are put there also ! 

He gave a long account of their modes of 
worship, from which it appeared that the Ma- 
homedans are exceedingly devout in their way. 
Five times a day they are required to pray, 
and thirty two times a day the Moslem is ex- 
pected to put his face in the dust: four times 
in the morning, eight at noon, and so on—al- 
ways placing himself with his face toward Mec- 
ea, and with his right foot held in one particu- 
lar spot, &c. In this country Christians are 
divided on important doctrinal points, but in 
the East sects are formed from the most tri- 
fling differences in regard to some ceremony, 
or rite. They cannot divide in matters of doc- 
trine, for that is one: ‘ There is one God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet. 
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Fasting and almsgiving are duties enjoined 
upon all true believers by the Koran. And be- 
sides there is the great duty, which every Moslem 
must perform once in his life, of making the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Women are not required 
to make this pilgrimage, but are permitted to. 

The Sultan is the head of authority in the 
Turkish empire, and is called, ‘ The Shadow of 
God,’ ‘ Light of the Sun,’ &c. Still he is not 
the absolute person he is sometimes supposed 
to be, but like the English monarch is little 
more than an automaton in the hands of the 
state Cabinet, or Divan. The Grand Vizier 
is the next officer. He is subject to the will of 
the Sultan, who can remove him at his pleasure. 
Then there is the Grand Mufti, and below these 
the Pashas. One interesting fact mentioned 
in this connection was, that while in England 
and elsewhere persons who rise from a humble 
origin to eminence, seem to wish to have their 
previous condition forgotten—the lord wishing 
to have it understood that he was never any- 
thing else but a lord—it is not so in the 
East. The highest offices are open to the low- 
est subjects. One of the present first officers 
in the Turkish nation was a shoemaker in his 
early life ; and the custom being in such cases 
to retain the mechanical title as well as the 
honorary one, we hear high dginitaries spoken 
of as Shoemaker Pasha, Barber Pasha, &c. 
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The Method of Progress. 

There is no such thing as isolated perfection; 
we are to be made perfect in one. Improvement 
of every kind is an organic process—a proof, a8 
it is also the result of organization. A man, for 
instance, finds in himself something good, and im~- 
agines, perhaps, that it is an indigenous growth of 
his soil as an individual. But the fact is, neither 
its origin nor its end are in him. He receives his 
goodness from another that is better than him, 
and he is bound to impart it again to another who 
is his inferior, There is no exception to this 
principle ; it is the grand circulating law of life. 
Assimilation is the method of progress. 

This is seen very distinctly in the present rela- 
tion of the nations, and their influence upon each 
other. There isa connected chain of assimilating 
action going on throughout the whole series, from 
the highest and most advanced to the most rude 
and backward—from the United States to Japan 
—tending to establish spiritual equilibrium and 
perfect them in a common unity. Any move- 
ment here, any new birth of truth, tells on the 
whole line ; it runs electrically in the first place 
along the channel of our relations with England, 
and thence is diffused with lessening power per- 
haps, but still with sensible effect, throughout the 
whole circle of her connection in Turkey, India, 
China, and throughout the East. With the 
present freedom of communication the assimil 
tive forces of civilization are immensely inc ‘ 
so that we can almost see the daily movement 
which is bringing the heretofore stationary me 
tions up into line with the foremost. 

The ultimate centre from which springs this dif- 
fusive impulse, this attractive organizing power, is, 
we have every reason to believe, Christ and the 
Primitive church. To that unseen standard 
Christendom is tending by arule as sure and 
powerful as that which is transforming Asiatic 
heathenism into comparative civilization. 

The practical consideration that accompanies 
this view is, that each one should be willing to 
stand as a link in the chain of communication by 
which God distributes his Spirit to the race,—not 
aspire to a solitary salvation, but recognize all 
good spirits above as mediums of progress to him, 
and himself as a connecting channel of influence 
to others beyond him. So all shall be made per- 
fect in one. 





Apocryphal Wisdom. 

The separation between laborer and student 
which exists in present society, is pretty broadly 
endorsed in a paragraph we have come across in 
the Apocrypha. The following aristocratic doc- 
trine is set forth in the Wisdom of Jesus son of 
Sirach, chapter 38th: 

* The wisdom of a learned man cometh by oppor- 
tunity of leisure: and he that hath little businegs 
shall become wise. How can he get wisdom that 
holdeth the plow, and that glorieth in the 
that driveth oxen, and is occupied in their la 
and whose talk is of bullocks? He giveth hie 
mind to make furrows; and is diligent to give 
the kin e fodder. So every carpenter and work- 
master, that laboreth night and day: and they 
that cut and grave seals, and are diligent to make 
great variety, and give themselves to counterfeit 
imagery, and watch to finish a work. The smith 
also sitting by the anvil, and considering the iron 











work, the vapor of the fire wasteth his flesh, and 
he fighteth with the heat of the furnace; the 
noise of the hammer and the anvil is ever in_his 
ears ; and his eyes look still upon the pattern of tbe 
thing that he maketh ; he setteth his mind to fin- 
ish his work, and watcheth to polish it perfectly : so 
doth the potter sitting at his work, and turning 
the wheel about with his feet, who is always care- 
fully set on his work, and maketh all his work by 
number; he fashioneth the clay with his arm, 
and boweth down his strength before his feet; 
he applieth himself to lead it over; and he is 
diligent to make clean the furnace: all these trust 
to their hands, and every one is wise in his work. 
Without these cannot a city be inhabited: and 
they shall not dwell where they will, nor goup 
and down: they shall not be sought for in pub- 
lic council, nor sit high in the congregation: they 
shall not siton the judges seat, nor understand 
the sentence of judgment: they cannot declare 
justice and judgment; and they shall not be found 
where parables arespoken. But they will main- 
tain the state of the world, and [all] their desires 
is in the work of their craft. But he that giveth 
his mind to the Jaw of the Most High, and is 
occupied in the meditation thereof, will seek out 
the wisdom of all the ancient, and be occupied in 
prophecies. He will keep the sayings of the re- 
nowned men: and where subtil parables are, he 
will be there also. He will seek out the secrets 
of grave sentences, and be conversant in dark 
parables. He shall serve among great men, and 
appear before princes; he will travel through 
strange countries; for he hath tried the good and 
the evil among men.” &c., &c. 

This talk does not agree very well with Hugh 
Miller’s doctrine, now becoming popular, that 
labor is one of the best of schools ; and it is quite 
in the teeth of our favorite object, the union of 
practical industry with the pursuit of knowledge. 
It must be allowed, that if the plowman and car- 
penter and smith are compelled to toil night and 
day, and bow down all their strength to their 
work, while those who have ‘ opportunity of leis- 
ure’ are at liberty to make a private use of it, 
without any fair distribution with others, then 
the two classes will enjoy very unequal advanta- 
ges for getting wisdom ; at least, the wisdom that 
arises from studying the ancients, traveling in 
strange countries, &c. But under the system of 
Communism, where by distribution of leisure 
and work and the reduction of work all are re- 
lieved from too intense and continuous attention 
to business, there, wisdom and industry will not 
remain in the state of divorce above described, 
but will be made the greatest of mutual helps. 





Opinions about Exercise. 


We quote the following paragraphs from N. P. 
WI LIs, on the subject of exercise, as containing 
in his allusion to his own experience, a striking 
exhibition of the miserable results of the present 
system of learned professions, or intellectual bus- 
inesses, unmixed with physical labor. Whatever 
are the comparative merits of horseback riding 
and pedestrian exercise, every one can see that 
either kind of recreation must be but a poor sub- 
stitute to the student for a due proportion of use- 


ful industry : 

Excess of exercise—or exercise to the degree of 
fatigue—is an occasional error of convalescence. 
The opposite error is so much more common that ex- 
ercise is over-preached. A man will thinkhe can 
hardly walk too much; yet he may come to his food 
with not strength enough left for digestion, and he 
may get to his pillow with an exhaustion which makes 
sleep rather a torpor than a refreshment. It is for 
this that horse-back exercise is the medicine it is— 
the horse having the fatigue and you the exercise. 
To sufficiently jar and agitate the liver and other 
internal organs, (for some convalescents,) the legs 
and loins must be overworked. 

Pedestrian exercise particularly exhausts the 
spine and brain-—‘ therefore,’ (says the most cele- 
brated English physician,) ‘the kind of exercise 
least suited to intellectually hard-working men.’ 
The thorough shake-up, which is got in the saddle, 
is without effort, or with the effort only of such 
muscles as can best afford it; and the student-rider 
comes back with physical forces all freshened, be- 
side the exhilaration of movement for the spirits 
and thé change of scene for the mind. 

The place where you will seek out-door relaxation 
is sometimes important. The psychologists tell us 
that the only action of the mind which fatigues is 
that which is accompanied with volition—compelled 
attention being the only attention which tires. And 
this is a — upon which my own experience may, 
perhaps, be instructively quoted. While a daily edi- 
tor, and employed, of course, on topics always new 
and compulsory, I labored from early morning till the 
evening paper went to press—day after day forcin 
attention till I could not spell the commonest word, 
and, for months preceding my first long illness, never 
getting on a morning’s work without the use of 
~~ or other stimulant to the brain. 

ith scarce mind enough left to write my own 
name correctly, I went out somewhere about two in 
the afternoon, for the prescribed ‘exercise and 
amusement.’ Butwhere? I lived at the Astor and 
my walk was the thronged mile or two of Broadway. 
At every step came a full demand upon my attention 
and memory, to regulate exchange of civilities with 
acquaintance. Some material for paragraphing ap- 
peared at every short distance; or my button was 
seized by some one of the suggesters of public opin- 
ion; or art, talent, taste or merchandise, made its 
call on my notice, direct or indirect. 
Exercising before dinner, too, the empty stomach 
was in a state to repair no losses of strength, while 





the muscular effort of walking drew, (as science tells 
us it must,) on the already overworked forces of spine 


pu 





ee — 


and brain. The cerebral fever which gave me my 
lesson on this subject was followed by a year of al. 
most conplete inanition and nervous prostration, 
(spent in Europe,) and I am quite sure that it might 


have been wholly prevented, if I had crossed daily to 
Hoboken, and mounted a horse for a barren gallop to 
the Palisades. 


We are losing all faith in exercise taken for the 
mere sake of exercise. Health is too much ofa 
coquette to be courted so directly. She says to 
her suitor, ‘Interest yourself in some positively 
productive labor, and I will find you and be your 
company.’ ‘Iruly healthy exercise must have 
a motive and attraction in it independent ot its 
bodily effect. It must be something that will 
absorb the attention and divert it entirely away 
from one’s personal state. Exercise taken for its 
own sake will not do this. It is only useful, pro- 
ductive exercise that has the necessary indepen- 
dent attraction. We cannot think of anything 
more absurd than the violent exercise some impose 
on themselves of swinging those forty-pounders 
called dumb bells ; as the muscular force expend- 
ed in that way of beating the air might be spent 
so much more rationally and to the purpose on 
the anyil, the wedge, or the nail. If an editor 
will be healthy, he must have a work-shop or a 
garden—some kind of hard-handed labor—to di- 
vide his time with, instead of depending on forced 
relaxation to restore an overworked brain. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE CRIMEA, 

News from the Crimea gives details of a series 
of night-sorties by the Russians, which, however, 
are always repulsed, and result in nothing except 
loss of life. 

On the 24th of March an armistice of two hours 
was agreed upon by the hostile armies, for the 
purpose of burying their dead. The occasion was 
one of much interest to both parties. “The in- 
stant the flags were hoisted, says a correspondent 
of the London Times, friend and foe swarm- 
ed out of the embrasures. The Riflemen of the 
Allies, and of the enemy rose from their lairs in 
the rifle pits, and sauntered toward each other to 
behold their grim handiwork. The whole of the 
space between the Russian lines and our own was 
filled with groups of unarmed soldiery.. . . .French, 
English, and Russian officers were walking about, 
saluting each other courteously as they passed, 
and occasionally entering into conversation, anda 
constant interchange of little civilities, such as of- 
fering and receiving cigar-lights, took place in 
each little group.” All this civility was going on 
in the midst of evidences of recent fight—broken 
arms, torn clothing, pools of blood, shot scattered 
over the field; and no sooner were the white 
flags down than the work of destruction began 


again. 





THE BALTIC. 

Nineteen ships of the Baltic fleet sailed on tho 
4th of April, under the command of Admiral 
Dundas. Eleven more yet remain at Spithead. 

GERMANY. 

It appears that the spring floods on the Vistula 
have been unusually heavy this season, and the 
dykes have been swept away, laying under water 
a large tract of country around Dantzic, one of 
the best wheat-growing regions in the world.— 
Thousands of homes have been overwhelmed, 
and dead bedies are picked up by hundreds, as 
they rise to the surface. 





ITEMS. 


—The Queen, it is said, has forbidden 
all fancy work at Court, in order that her Majesty 
and attendants may devote their leisure time to 
the making of comfortable articles to be sent to 
the brave men in the Crimea. 


—Mount Vesuvius is said to exhibit 
signs of an approaching eruption. 


—The office of the Industrial Lumina- 
ry, an Abolition paper in Parksville, Mo., was 
attacked on the 14th of April bya mob of about 
200 men, who took the press in pieces and parad- 
ed it in the streets, and then held a consultation 
as to whether they should tar and feather the 
editor; finally, however, at the entreaty of his 
wife, they consented to remit the sentence, and 
the editor was set at liberty. 


—Type-setting machines are at work 
in the printing office of John F. Trow of New 
York. 

—The current of immigration from 
Europe seems to have received a decided check, 
the arrivals at New York during March and Apml 
not amounting to one sixth of those of the same 
time last year. The number of Irish emigrants 
in that time last year was 13,506; this year it is 





only 1,681—a difference of 11,825. 
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. Study or reading together. A work on Physi- 





—The Kansas Tribune says that Law- 
rence is the only city in America where a majority 
of ladies wear Bloomers. During a pleasant day 
or evening they may be seen in all parts of that 
place—not walking: out for the novelty of the 
thing, but making calls and pursuing their ordin- 
ary avocations, without even suspecting that 
their costume attracts any unusual attention, 
and indeed it does not. 


—Brook Farm at West Roxbury, lately 
sold at auction toa Mr. Taylor, of Boston, has 
been purchased by Rey. James Freeman Clark, 
of the Church of the Disciples in Boston, proba- 
bly with a view to another experiment in Social- 
ism. So says the Evening Post. 


—The National Intelligencer publishes 
a letter written by Robert Fulton, of steamboat 
notoriety, dated 1811; ir, which he says, ‘I donot 
see by what means a boat containing 100 tuns of 
merchandise can be driven six miles an hour in 
still water! ‘What, then, (adds the Intelligen- 
cer,) would have been his amazement could he 
haye had a vision of such leviathans as the Arctic 
and Agamemnon ?? 


—The Norfolk Herald states that 
$20,000 worth of pea-nuts have, within the last 
year, been shipped from that city to the North, 
through the agency of a single house. The garden- 
ers of the Wallingford Commune succeeded in rais- 
ing a small quantity of these nuts last season, and 
ground for a regular crophas been prepared there 
this spring. 

—The success of the explorers for gold 
in California and Australia has led to the minute 
examination of the geological formations in other 
countries, with a view of discovering auriferous 
veins. One of these examinations is reported to 
have been very successful. Professor Frederick 
Walchner, Bergrath of the Duchy of Baden, and 
brother of Professor A. Walchner, a professiona] 
philologist in this city, is reported to have found 
avery richgold mine afew miles from Heidel- 
berg, in the mountainous country which, in that 
region, overlooks the plains bordering the Rhine. 
—Evening Post. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Wednesday, Apr. 25.—Received a call to-day 
from Shereef Laish Suleiman Murad, a young 
man of Circassian descent, but a native and res- 
ident, as appears from his signature on our regis- 
ter, of Bethlehem, Judea. Mr. Murad, we under- 
stand, isa protege of Rev. Eli Smith, the well 
known missionary at Beyrout, and having em- 
braced Christianity is now on a tour through the 
country for the purpose of acquainting himself 
with its people and institutions, before returning 
to connect himself with the missionary opera- 
tions in Judea. He also lectures on Turkey and 
the Holy Land. Having heard of this Communi- 
ty he had formed a curiosity to witness the ‘in- 
stitution.’ We, on the other side, had a curiosity 
gratified in the opportunity to observe a native 
specimen of the original Caucasian breed, to 
which it is the boast of the great family of whites 
to belong. And we marked with some interest 
that he exhibits a remarkably pure type of the 
European complexion and cast of countenance, 
confirming the idea that the white races sprang 
from the central parts of Asia. In intelligence 
and ease of manners and conversation, he would 
scarcely be distinguished from a well-bred person 
of our countrymen. 

Sunday, Apr. 29.—Some conversation in the 
meeting led to anew arrangement for spending 
the three quarters of an hour after supper, 
which has of late been appropriated to classes and 
business meetings alternately. A member re- 
marked on the tendency he noticed to allow busi- 
ness discussions and details to spin out and en- 
croach upon time that might be more profitably 
spent. The liability to slide away from the first 
Starting-point of healthy desire for improvement 
into routine and form, is something to be con- 
stantly guarded against. Another observed that 
the moment the appetite for improvement be- 
came relaxed and dull, he felt a presence in the 
spiritual atmosphere that made him uneasy and 
dissatisfied. He felt that he must immediately 
bestir himself and give place in a new and lively 
way to the principle of growth—improyement—in 
short, the resurrection element. It was proposed 
that we suspend our classes for the present, and 
all meet in the parlor instead. and pursue some 


ology simple enough for all to understand was se- 
lected for reading. The reader, after spending 
half an hour in reading, asks questions and makes 


THE COIR 


whole circle by using our Community fashion of 
drawing names out of a box. The one whose name 
is drawn is expected to furnish an answer if able. 
The exercise thus far has been very pleasant and 
profitable. A brother, who is skillful with the 
pencil, is to furnish the necessary illustrations. 


The Wallingford journal reports a plan adopted 
by the women in that Commune by which two of 
them can be at work out-doors all the time. Af- 
ter the morning duties are done, two go out and 
stay two hours: then another two take their 
places and soon. The women say it is an ordi- 
nance of life and strength to them, and the men 
praise them for their efficiency. 





Correspondence Glances. 


[A correspondent notes the lack of family gov- 
ernment that is common in society, and gives 
the following scene which he has lately witnessed, 
with comments :] 

Dramatis Persone—Mother,and three Children 
Srom two to eight years old; Grandfuther and 
Grandmother. Children well-dispositioned natu- 
rally, but noisy, unruly, and bad-mannered—the 
result of a misguided, idolatrous philoprogeni- 
tiveness. The order of exercises may be summed 
up in substance thus: For some little offence 
F—— unobserved strikes his younger brother 
D——, and propels him against the wall; then 
D—— retaliates by setting up a scream to 
compel his mother’s interference, who, instead of 
taking sides against his brother, administers » 
scolding, adds another smart slap, and sends him 
into the bed-room; from which place however he 
issues at pleasure, as ready to assert his right of 
ruleas before. The next scuffle between the boys 
results in sending the older one into the bed-room 
with a rap—and at the same time perhaps little 
A—— receives another, for wilfully ‘hooking’ 
things out of my coat pocket after having been 
told several times not todoso. Grandmother bets 
they will all get a whipping before dinner, and 
grandfather threatens to send for the black man 
to carry them off in his bag—a personage, by the 
way, that the children don’t appear to be much 
afraid of. This is the programme, substantially, 
that is repeated with variations comic and tragic 
during the day. There are of course exceptions | 
(and many doubtless) to this kind of family gov- 
ernment, yet I believe the foregoing is a mild de- 
scription of what is common through the country. 
And the cause, I imagine, is not so much the want 
of talent for government in parents, as a false, un- 
educated philoprogenitiveness. In some instances 
where children have been wanting as objects of 
family idolatry, I have noticed the same spirit 
manifesting itself in petting a dog, a cat, or a par- 
rot, making nuisances of them, and carried to the 
extent of descending into palpable fellowship with’ 
the brute spirit. ; 

A prominent trait of a well-managed house, 
it seems to me, should be subordination of child-' 
ren. ‘Honor thy father and mother,’ it is said, 
‘is the first commandment with promise.’ And 
would it not be a good help to family government 
for parents, and especially mothers, to ask them- 
selves occasionally whether their children are 
practically their servers and helpers, or their 
masters?’ whether they are on the whole contri- 
buting to their comfort and happiness, or whether 
they serve as a tax and a drain on their life, leav- 
ing them a prey to increasing care and trouble and 
slavery ? 


Newark, April 22, 1855. 
In comparing the present with the past, my 
mind goes back to the time of revivals, when the 
ministers and deacons met with young converts 
once a week to hear us relate our experience.— 
They would exhort ue to be wide-awake and very 
zealous during the revival season, but allow us to 
expect as spring advanced, and with it cares and 
distractions, that our zeal for God would decline 
and according to our faith it was. But the spring 
season tous mow is an emblem of resurrection 
life and beauty; and instead of work and cares 
being a drawback they are a means of graceto us. 
It is here that we touch God and find immortal 
youth and vigor ; and the secret of this improve. 
ment is, that we have learned by discipline in the 
school of Christ, whatever we do, to do all to 
the glory of God, and through the faithfulness of 
Him that hath called us, we expect that our path 
will be as the shining light that shineth more 

and more unto the perfect day. H. M. 

Hartford, Ct., April 27. 
- Among the many improvements noticeable here, 
I will mention one that is attracting much atten- 





remarks. The answers are obtained from the 





CULAR. 


visiting the place. Col. Colt, the inventor of the 
celebrated Revolving Pistol, has bought at a cost 
of from $100 to $200 per acre, two hundred 
acres in the South meadows, and to save it from 
the overflow of the river to which it is subject 
every spring, he has built a dyke on two sides of 
it, averaging twelve feet high, eighty feet broad 
at the base, and sixty feet on the surface, a dis- 
tance of some two and ahalf miles. It slopes 
towards the river at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees ; and on that side is set out with willows 
about a foot apart. Near the bank of the river 
he is erecting a building for the manufacture of 
pistols. It is built of stone; its form resembles 
the letter H. Each line is five hundred feet long, 
one being three stories in height and the other 
but one. The connecting building is also of three 
stories, and about one hundred feet long. In this 
is an engine of three-hundred horse-power to drive 
the machinery. I am told his expenses last sum- 
mer were $2000 per day, and that his income 
was sufficient to meet it. He also manufactures 
revolvers in London, England. B. Le Hy 


Wallingford, April, 18, 1855. 

A gentleman called carrying a carpet-bag.— 
Taking out a bottle of medicine, he inquired, if 
any of our family had a cough, saying that he 
had an excellent medicine for it. We gave him 
tounderstand that we were not in need of any, 
when he drew out some strengthening plaster, 
and inquired if none of us were ever troubled 
with a lame back, &c. It amused us so much that 
we could not refrain from laughing. We told him 
that we did not use medicine at all. ‘Well,’ said 
he, ‘you must have agood physician.’ I told 
him we had.‘ Then you employ Doctor B——?’ 
said he. ‘No, we told him, ‘ Christ is our physi- 
cian and faith our medicine.’ He expressed much 
astonishment that we used no medicine, and all 
appeared so healthy. This led him to make many 
inquiries concerning our system and belief, of 
which he said he had never heard. He admired 
our faith, but confessed that he had not enough 
himself to live without medicine, and indeed talk- 
ed as though he professed no religion at all, and 
he. evidently designed to make us think he had 
not. He quoted many passages which he deemed 
opposed to our doctrines, though in a hesitating 
way as if he was not accustomed to reading the 
Bible much. But it was very manifest that he 
was well acquainted with it. After quoting a 
passage he would say—‘ Well, I do remember 
something about the old book after all.’ 


At length our doctrines on the Second Coming 
were broached. Then he alluded to the Miller- 
ites,—said they were expecting the Second Com- 
ing very soon, and were preaching that doctrine 
only a little way from here, and asked how he 
should know which to believe. We told him to 
believe the words of Christ, &c. He disputed 
this point considerably. Then Mrs. W—— came 
rand whispered to me that she knew him and had 
heard him preach in K—~. He was a Millerite 
preacher ! He seemed struck with the spirit he 
felt among us—said we were the happiest and most 
peaceful family he had met with; but .could not 
understand why we did not have missionaries out 
preaching. We told him about our peddlers, and 
that we believed in preaching Christ in our busi- 
ness and every-day life. He thought if-he had the 
faith we had, he should be all over the country 
preaching it, &c. 

Just before he left I whispered to N—— that 
he was a Millerite, and I wanted to let-him know 
that we knew it. So N——asked, ‘ What de- 
nomination do you belong to, sir? ‘Oh, said he, 
‘Iam a sort of a cosmopolite.’ Then I said, ‘I 
should judge, sir, that you had been a Millerite 
sometime.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I have known some- 
thing about them.’ Then Mrs. W—— said, ‘I be- 
lieve I have heard you preach Mr. M——.’ * You 
have heard me preach?’ said he, ‘ Where did you 
ever hear me preach?’ Upon her answering him 
he recognized her, and saw that he was caught,— 
laughed some about it, and asked ifshe had been 
a Millerite and had forsaken her old hope and 
friends for new. She said she had forsaken them 
for something better. Then he began to show his 
colors and preach in the Millerite style. Said he 
held on to the old hope, called it a blessed and 
glorious hope. He had been disappointed in the 
time, over and over again, but it operated very 
different from any worldly disappointment ; in- 
stead of being discouraged, he grew stronger and 
stronger in the faith, Mr. N——talked to him 
about the inconsistency of selling medicine with 
his faith. He said that he did not care anything 
about selling it, but found it 2 good introduction 
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preached his faith wherever he went, and talked 
to us about hiding our light under a bushel. He 
had lived in C—— two years and had not once 
heard of us. Then he confessed that he was then 
on his way to fulfill an appointment to preach at 
Q—— to-morrow. When he was about to leave 
he said he had enjoyed his call very much, and 
should call again; and though we differed on some 
points, he expected when the Lord came we 
should all be gathered together in one. This call 
stirred up my heart anew in thankfulness for the 
truth on the subject of the Second Coming, and 
for certainty, that puts an end to doubts, and 
saves us from being tossed about by every wind 
of doctrine. 8. C. H. 





The Mission of Hope. 

The ancients fabled that when man 
was created, nature presented him with 
two comforters, Sleep and Hope, with 
the promise that they should never de- 
sert him, but one or the other should al- 
ways be present to comfort and encourage 
him. And nobly indeed has Hope ful- 
filled her mission to the world. She has 
been the genius of all improvement, 
leading the human race to every step of 
progress ; and her far-seeing eye and 
guiding finger still point the way to glo- 
ries and blessings that lie hid in the future. 

When Columbus stood those long, 
mutinous nights, on the prow of the Pin- 
ta, ploughing seas never ploughed before, 
he was not alone, for the spirit of Hope 
from heaven was with him. When Paul 
was tossed about for sunless days and 
starless nights on the stormy sea, he knew 
no fear, for the angel of Hope was with 
him. When Watts and Fulton labored 
on through discouragement and ill suc- 
cess to perfect their mighty invention, 
their hearts failed them not, for the gen- 
ius of Hope whispered prophecies of suc- 
cess in their ear. And more than all, 
What was it. that carried Christ through 
his sufferings, but Hope ? ‘For the joy 
that was set before him he endured the 
cross,’ 

Hope is the soul of purpose ; and for 
us, whose privilege it is to enter into 
partnership with the eternal purposes of 
God, and to live for them and work for 
them—for us it is peculiarly appropriate 
to keep before us ‘the hope of our call- 
ing. A vision fixed on this is an un- 
failing stimulus to improvement. Says 
Paul: ‘Forgetting the things which are 
behind, and reaghing forth unto those 
things which are.before, I press toward 
the mark.’ Hepa is an ‘anchor of the 
soul,’ anchoring,us forward on the at- 
tainments_we,.have yet to make, and in 


the eternal purposes of God. 





2. Law of Growth. 

Scientific aggiculturists inform us that 
plants require, for nourishment certain 
elements, organic and inorganic, as oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, potash, 
sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, &c., &c. 
and that they will not grow thriftily un- 
less they can obtain a portion ot all of 
these constituents. If but one or two 
of them be wanting, plants will not 
thrive though the deficiency be counter- 
balanced by a surplus of other substances. 
For instance, if any given soil lack the 
inorganic substance called phosphoric 
acid it will be impossible to grow wheat 
on that soil, though an abundance. of 
other manures be put on to the land..— 
Again, the same land might be supplied 
with phosphoric acid, yet if sulphuric acid 
or some other important element be lack- 
ing a similar result would ensue. 

Does not a similar principle apply in 





to folks’ houses, where he could preach his faith 





tion, not only from the city people, but also persons 


without the appearance of intrusion. He said he 
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vertain elements which are all essential to 
the vigorous growth of a man in spiritual 
life ? Is it sufficient that one has faith, 
or hope, or patience, or meekness ? Must 
he not have all these elements in order to 
make rapid growth ? -Do we not occa- 
sionally observe persons that have some 
particular virtue, as faith or hope, largely 
developed, but who at the same time do 
not progress very fast in spiritual life 9— 
And is not the cause of this phenome- 
non traceable to their lack of some other 
elements necessary to growth. 

If this is a true view, persons should 
fear to be complacent in the conscious- 
ness of possessing some particular virtue 
or virtues, and should pray for that ex- 
perience and discipline which will make 
the soil of their nature rich in all the 
constituents requisite to their rapid 
growth into ‘ the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ.’ 





*©Who only hath Immortality.” 1 Tim. 6: 16. 

The above declaration, referring to 
God, has been urged as an objection to 
the doctrine of the eternal existence of 
the devil. This objection would be valid 
if it could be demonstrated that the 
word immortality refers to existence itself, 
and not merely to a condition of existence. 
But the very persons, or at least many 
of them, who make this objction, believe 
and teach that wicked men and the devil 
are immortal as to their existence, and 
that the death they will suffer forever is 
not annihilation, but a miserable, ruinous 
state of coutinued being. According to 
their own doctrine therefore, the declara- 
tion that ‘God only hath immortality,’ if 
it is to be referred to mere existence, is 
not true as to the future, and there is no 
more reason to regard it as true as to the 
past. Theactual meaning of the passage 
in question we take to be this: God, like 
the sun in the solar system, is the centre 
of all true life; other beings Jive, i. e., 
grow and bear fruit, in proportion as 
they come within the attraction and ra- 
diance of his presence; they die, i.e., 
become barren, worthless and miserable, 
in proportion as they depart from him 
towards ‘ outer darkness.’ He only hath 
incorruptible life, and all beings who re- 
cede from him will die eternally. In this 
view the passage has no bearing whatever 
on the question of the eternal existence 
of the devil. It is nearly parallel to 1 
John 5: 12—‘ He that hath the Son hath 
life, and he that hath not the Son hath 
not life.’ This does not mean that ‘he 
that hath not the Son’ hath not existence, 
but that he hath not valuable existence— 
no life in the good sense of the word. We 
do not say that the devil has eternal life. 
Rather he has eternal death. As ‘ God 
only hath immortality,’ so the devil only 
hath the true opposite of immortality, 
which is not non-existence, either past or 
future, but living death, existence always 
sinking into ruin. 





Garden Musings. 

I have had a new appreciation to-day 
of the inherent nobility of the millennial 
art of gardening. It does seem to be the 
most honest business there is, if we can 
make any moral distinction between dif- 
ferent useful occupations. For whatever 


a man pays for the fruits of the garden, 
he cannot deny that there is substantial 
value received in the bounties which sup- 
ply his table and which feed the fires of 
his own life. 


There is not that clean 


feeling of independent uprightness con- 
nected with the business of bartcring, the 
success of which depends on watching the 
fitful changes of fictitious valuation of 
goods, or assessing a tax upon the con- 
sumer for the small service of conveying 
them a part of the way to him from the 





producer. Even the mechanic’s art ap- 
pertains more to the outward surround- 
ings of life, such as shelter and clothing, 
than does that of the gardener. He alone 
may be said to oversee the refining of the 
dust which constitutes the soul’s visible 
habitation. 

There is, moreover, something peculiar- 
ly helpful to confidence in God in the 
business of gardening. Having committed 
his seeds to the ground and done all that 
human art can suggest for their growth, 
the gardener can look to God alone to 
crown his labors with success, His call- 
ing is also ina peculiar sense a work of 
codéperation with God. The divine and 
the human agencies are the loving dualty 
which bring forth his abundant harvests. 
The occupation, especially in Community, 
is a most effectual medium of fellowship 
between those who are engaged init. It 
affords great facilities for the mingling of 
the sexes and children, Any woman or 
child under loving tuition can easily rake 
the ground, drop seeds, pull up weeds, or 
gather in the harvests of the garden. 

There is, nevertheless, abundant oppor- 
tunity for the most profound philosophical 
researches and experiment. There is 
perhaps nothing more gratifying to philo- 
sophical minds than the new truth that 
is brought to view by experience in deal- 
ing with the mysterious principle of veg- 
etable life. 
new kinds of fruit from plants which be- 
fore were barren or worthless, is a triumph 
of man over creation which God has 
vouchsafed to us, and which is analogous 
to the creation—reversing the curse which 
falling upon creation caused thorns and 
thistles and worthless weeds to obstruct 
the sorrowful pathway of fallen man. It 
is a most glorious calling—this undertak- 
ing to dress this earth again in its beau- 
tiful, Eden, bridal robes. And it is nol 
for ourselves alone that we shall do it. 
This world is to be the guest-chamber 
which is to receive its owner Christ, and, 
his all glorious bride, the Primitive church, 
The Lord will again walk in his garden, 
and Adam and Eve, no more ashamed,’ 
will answer cheerfully to his call, and 
come forth in the transparency of inno- 
cence into the glory of his presence. 

With such a calling and such a glorious 
hope, who is there among us that will 
shrink from the necessary -discipline ?— 
Who is there among us that is not filled 
with the liveliest enthusiasm to perfect 
themselves for the work ? All that God 
wants for the accomplishment of it is 
resurrection men and women who shall 
be transparent, unobstructing mediums 
of his almighty power—men and women 
who have gained a victory over sin and 
selfishness, over creation and finally death. 
It is for the victory over creation that the 
battle is now fought. We may besure 
that every inspired and successful stroke 
of business, whether in the garden, the 
workshop, or in our dealings with ‘the 
world at large, is an irretrievable inroad 
into the usurped dominions of the prince 
of darkness, which will ‘ tell on ages, tell 
for God.’ Every privation which we may 
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suffer is but sharpening and hardening us 


to contend successfully and righteously 
with the spirit of a world grown old and 
wise in the ways of wickedness. They 
are each and all bringing us nearer and 
nearer to that goal where there is laid, up 
for us a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give to 


all them that love his appearing. 
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Criticism. 

After receiving the benefit of a criticism 
I was looking into my Testament, and my 
attention was arrested by this passage : 
‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord, and make 
his paths straight. Every valley shall be 
filled, and every mountain and hill shall 
be brought low ; and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough ways shall 
be made smooth ; and all flesh shall see 
the salvation of God.’ I perceived in 
this not only a prediction of general im- 
provement in the world, but a glorious 
promise to the erring and wandering chil- 
dren of men. There was a charm in the 
idea that every fault could be cured, and 
we be prepared for enjoyment and fellow- 
ship with Christ and the saints in light, 
that I had never felt before. It appeared 
to me that our system of criticism is do- 
ing the work among us of John the bap- 
tist, and ‘ preparing the way of the Lord.’ 
John was sent of God, baptising with wa- 
er, and there went out to him all the land 
of Judea and Jerusalem, and were bap- 
tised of him in the river Jordan, confess- 
ing their sins. That was his ministry, and 
the way he prepared the way of the Lord, 
and ‘made his paths straight.’ When 
we voluntarily and sincerely put ourselves 
under criticism it is to us a baptism, 
preparing the way of the Lord—crooked 
things are made strait, and rough ways 
are made plain, P. N, 

Putney, Vt. 


Story of a Kiss. 


Miss F'rederika Bremer communicates the fol- 
jowing story to Sartin’s Magazine, for the truth 
of which she is ready to vouch : 

In the university of Upsala, in Sweden, lived 
a young student, alonely youth, with a great 
love for studies; but without means for pursuing 
them. He was poor, and without connections. 
Still he studied, living in great poverty, but 
keeping a cheerful heart, and trying not to look 
at the future, which looked so grimly at him. 
His good humor and good qualities made him 
beloved by his young comrades. One day he 
was standing with them in the great square of 
Upsala, passing away an hour of leisure, when 
the attention of the young man became arre:- 
ted by ayoung and elegant lady, who, at the 
side of an elder one, walked slowly over the 
place. It was the daughter of the governor of 
Upsala, living in the city, and the lady with 
her was her governess. She was gencrally 
known for her beauty and for her goodness 
and gentleness of character, and was looked 
upon with great admiration by the students. 
As the young men now stood gazing at her as 
she passed on like a graceful vision, one of 
them exclaimed : 

‘Well, it would be worth something to have 
a kiss from such a mouth !’ 

The poor student, the hero of our story, who 
was looking intently on that pure face, exclaim- 
ed as if by inspiration, ‘ Well, I think I could 
have it.? ‘What!’ cried his companions in a 
chorus, ‘ are you crazy ? Do you know her ?’ &e. 

‘ Not at all,’ he answered, ‘ but I think she 
would kiss me now, if I asked her.’ 

‘ What, here, before our eyes ?? 

‘In this place, before your eyes.’ 

‘ Freely ?? 

Freely.’ 

‘Well, if she will give youa kiss in that 
manner, I will give you a thousand dollars,’ 
exclained one of the party. 

‘And I! and I, cried three or four others, 
for it happened that several rich young men 
were in tke group, and bets ran high on so im- 
probable an event: and the challenge was made 
and received in less time than we take to re- 
late it. 

Our hero——{my avthority tells me not wheth- 
er he was handsome or plain. I have my pe- 
culiar reasons for believing that he was rather 
plain, but singularly good looking at the same 
time)—our hero immediately walked off to meet 
the young lady; and said, (min froleen,) ‘ My 
fortune isin your hand.’ She looked at him in 
astonishment, but arrested her steps. He pro- 
ceeded to state his name and condition, his as- 
piration, and related simply and truly what had 





just passed between him and his companions, 
The young lady listened attentively, and when 
he ceased to speak, she said, blushing, but 
with great sweetness, ‘If by doing s0 little a 
thing so much good can be effected, it would 
be foolish in me to refuse your request,’ and 
she kissed the young man publicly in the open 
square. Next day the student was sent for by 
the Governor. He wanted to see the man 
who had dared to ask a kiss from his daughter 
in that way, and whom she had consented to 
kiss so. He received him with a severe and 
scrutinizing brow, but after an hour’s conversa- 
tion was so pleased with him that he invited 
him to dine at his table during his studies in 
Upsala. 

Our young friend now pursued his studies in 
a manner which soon caused him to be regard- 
ed as the most promising scholar in the Univer- 
sity.—Three years were now passed after the 
day of the first kiss, when the young man was 
allowed to give a second one to the daughter of 
the governor, as his intended bride. 

He became, later, one of the greatest schol- 
ras in Sweeden, as much respected for his learn- 
ing as for his character. His works will en- 
dure forever among the works of science, and 
from this happy union sprang a family well- 
known in Sweeden to the present day, and 
whose wealth of fortune and high position in 
Society are regarded as a small thing compared 
with its wealth of goodness and love. 





Cuba. 

This island is more like a nation than a prov- 
ince. It is six hundred and eighty miles long, 
with a breadth varying from thirty to one hun- 
dred miles. It has a population of one million 
and a quarter—six hundred thousand whites, 
two hundred thousand free colored persons, 
and four hundred and fifty thousand slaves. 
The soil is fertility itself. The climate, for a 
tropical region, is most salubrious. Rain falls 
in every month of the year. There are moun- 
tains on this island; there are excellent har- 
bors on its coast ; streams and lakes are numer- 
ous; there are mines of copper and of coal; 
and the vast tracks of primeval forest abound 
in the most precious woods. Only one tenth 
of the soil of Cuba has yet been brought into 
cultivation; yet the annual product even of 
that small portion, counting only its saleable 
produce, is sixty millions dollars a year. The 
Spanish government derives a revenue from it 
of twelve millions. It exports annually twen- 
ty-five millions, and imports twenty-six, of 
which nearly one quarter goes from the United 
States.—Life Llustrated. 





Tue Larcest Diamonp Ever Founp 1n 
America.— We were shown yesterday, on 
board the steamship Jamestown, what is said 
to be the largest diamond ever discovered in 
North America. It is about the size of a large 
hazel-nut, of great brilliancy, and quite smooth. 
In the center of it, however, are several small 
black specks. It was found several months 
ago by a laboring man named Benjamin Moore, 
at Manchester, Virginia, insome earth which 
he was digging up. The diamomd was put in 
a furnace for melting iron at Richmond, where 
it remained in a red heat for two hours and 
twenty minutes. It was then taken out and 
found to be uninjured and brighter than ever. 
It was valued in Richmond at $4,000. The 
finder of the prize is a poor man with a family. 
—-Eve. Post. ; 





Dow’r Sranp Srriu.—If you do you will be 
run over. Motion—action—progress—these 
are words which now fill the vaults of heaven 
with their stirring demands, and make human- 
ity’s heart pulsate with astronger bound. Ad- 
vance, or stand aside ; do not block up the way 
and hinder the career of others. There is 
something for all to do: the world is becoming 
more and more known, wider in magnitude, 
closer in interest, more loving and more event- 
ful than of old. Not in deeds of daring ; not 
in the ensanguined field ; not in chains and ter- 
rors; not in blood, and tears, and gloom; but 
in the leaping, vivifying, exhilarating impulses 
of a better birth of the soul.—Anon. 





Interesting Sraristics.——The number of 
languages spoken throughout the world is 
3,064; of which 587 are in Europe, 896 in 
Asia, 270 in Africa, and 1.264 in America. 
The inhabitants of the globe profess more than 
1,000 different religions. ‘There are nearly 
as many males as females. The mean duration 
of human life is 28 years. One fourth part of 
all children die befure the age of seven years. 
The ‘population of the globe is estimated at 
nearly 1,000,000,000—of whom about one 
third die every ten years, or more than 40 each 
second. 
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